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THE BREAKDOWN OF 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 





TALY’S conflict with Ethiopia, growing out of 

minor border incidents, which threatens to 
develop into full-fledged war, has glaringly re- 
vealed the inadequacy of existing machinery for 
collective action to prevent aggression. Theoreti- 
cally the League of Nations is bound by its Cove- 
nant to come to the aid of Ethiopia, one of its 
members, whose political independence and terri- 
torial integrity are menaced by Italy. But the 
League, as its critics too often forget, is not a 
super-state: it is a collection of states, whose di- 
vergent interests and ambitions effectively block 
united action against an aggressor. The British 
government—confronted by the results of a six 
months’ peace ballot in which over 11,000,000 
Britons, or 40 per cent of the electorate, voted 
for support of the League and over 10,000,000 for 
economic sanctions—sought to prevent war in 
East Africa by two methods: it considered League 
sanctions against Italy and offered Emperor 
Haile Selassie a strip of British Somaliland with 
the port of Zeila on the Red Sea, provided he made 
territorial and other concessions to Mussolini. 

Neither of these two methods has made the 


| slightest impression on JI Duce, who apparently 


desires nothing short of an Italian protectorate 
over Ethiopia, and is convinced that Britain, once 
it has paid lip service to the League, will not at- 
tempt to obstruct his plans. Britain’s offer to 
cede Somaliland territory to Ethiopia has already 
provoked a storm of protest in the House of Com- 
mons and antagonized France, which fears that 
an Ethiopian port on the Red Sea would ruin the 
lucrative trade of the French-controlled railway 
from Addis Ababa to the port of Jibuti in French 
Somaliland. France, which according to authori- 
tative reports gave Italy a free hand in East 
Africa during the Laval-Mussolini negotiations of 
January 1935, remains adamant in its refusal to 
join Britain in applying League sanctions against 


Italy. Betrayed, as it believes, by the conclusion 
of a separate Anglo-German naval pact, France 
has no desire to alienate Mussolini, on whom it 
relies to prevent German absorption of Austria. 
For the sake of blocking Germany’s expansion in 
Europe, France appears ready to sacrifice the 
League of Nations, which until recently it had re- 
garded as the principal bulwark against aggres- 
sion. 

Britain’s efforts to preserve peace have not only 
met with a rebuff in Europe, but have received 
no encouragement from the United States, which 
has apparently abandoned its idealistic belief in 
the efficacy of peace pacts and adopted a policy of 
strict isolation. On July 3 Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie, through Mr. George, United States chargé 
d’affaires in Addis Ababa, asked the United States 
to find some way of making Italy observe its ob- 
ligations under the anti-war pact, by which it 
renounced war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy. This appeal was promptly rejected by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at a press conference on July 5, 
before the text of the Ethiopian note had reached 
Washington, on the ground that the dispute was 
already being considered by the League of Na- 
tions. In a note to Mr. George the State Depart- 
ment reiterated Mr. Roosevelt’s argument, adding 
that the United States “would be loath to believe” 
that either of the two governments “would resort 
to other than pacific means as a method of deal- 
ing with this controversy or would permit any 
situation to arise which would be inconsistent 
with the commitments of the pact.” This pious 
hope was contradicted on July 6, when it became 
known that Washington had advised all American 
citizens in Ethiopia, numbering 125, most of them 
missionaries, to leave the country. The United 
States, which twice in the Hoover administration 
invoked the anti-war pact—during the Sino-Soviet 
clash over the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929 
and the Sino-Japanese conflict over Manchuria in 
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1931, both times without success—has thus indi- 
cated that it no longer regards the pact as a prac- 
tical instrument for the prevention of war, and 
leaves responsibility for maintenance of peace to 
the League of Nations, which it refuses to join. 


The isolation policy of the United States gives 
Britain an additional excuse for abandoning its 
efforts to check Mussolini’s ambitions in East 
Africa. It will apparently cover its retreat by 
arguing that it cannot act alone in applying sanc- 
tions, and that Ethiopia, which has failed to fulfil 
its duties under the League Covenant and abolish 
the slave traffic, is unworthy of assistance from 
the civilized members of the League. Should 
Britain follow this line of least resistance, the 
League will lose all significance as an organiza- 
tion for the preservation of collective security, 
and relations between states will revert to the 
pre-war system of “every one for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost.” The last obstacle 
to wholesale revision of the territorial] provisions 
of the peace treaties in Europe and Africa will 
be removed, and the German Nazis will be free 
to proceed with their plans to obtain “room and 
soil” for the German people. Fear of this con- 
tingency has already led all states which feel 
menaced by Germany’s territorial ambitions to 
take their own precautions against the day when 
the collective system will cease to function. 
France and the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia, are now bound to come to 
each other’s assistance in case either is a victim 
of aggression and the League fails to act against 
the aggressor. France and Italy have drafted a 
military alliance, which is to be complemented 
by a similar alliance between Italy and the Little 
Entente states — Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. These alliances will enable Italy to 
withdraw troops from the French and Yugoslav 
borders and concentrate them against Germany 
and Ethiopia. Meanwhile Austria, which fears 
that Italy’s absorption in its African adventure 
may weaken its resistance to Nazi designs on 
Central Europe, is on the point of playing its last 
trump—restoration of the Hapsburgs. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


NEW SOVIET-JAPANESE ISSUES 


Relations between Japan and the U.S.S.R. have 
recently been complicated by two new issues: 
Japanese encroachments in Outer Mongolia and 
alleged Japanese violations of the Siberian-Man- 
churian frontier. On July 1 the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, M. Yurenev, delivered a sharp note in Tokyo 
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listing a long series of violations of Soviet terri. | 


tory by “Manchoukuo” gunboats and soldiers. The 
apparently deliberate use of the term “grave con. 
sequences” in this note emphasizes the importance 
attached to the issue by Moscow. Japan’s reply 
to the note has been delayed until a full report 
on the alleged incidents is submitted by General 
Minami, Japanese pro-consul in “Manchoukuo.” 
Meanwhile, the protest has been reinforced by the 
Soviet press and by a statement which Vlas 
Chubar, Vice Premier and member of the Polit- 
bureau, made on July 7. A tripartite commission 
for the adjustment of Siberian-Manchurian fron- 
tier issues, advocated by Tokyo, has yet to meet 
with acceptance on the part of the Soviet Union, 
which hesitates to afford this additional de facto 
recognition to “Manchoukuo.” 


Similar frontier difficulties, complicated by far- 
reaching Japanese demands, have also arisen in 
connection with Outer Mongolia. Last January a 
Japanese force clashed with Mongolian troops at 
Khalka, on the Outer Mongolian frontier. As an 
aftermath of this clash, a Mongolian-Manchurian 
commission has recently been meeting at Man- 
chouli in an effort—thus far unsuccessful—to de- 
limit the Khalka border line. The commission’s 
problems were aggravated by a second frontier in- 
cident on June 23, when the Outer Mongolian av- 
thorities arrested a Japanese army officer and 
a White Russian. On the basis of this affair a 
Japanese ultimatum was apparently delivered to 
the Mongolian section of the Khalka commission. 
A communiqué issued on July 6 at Ulan Bator, 
capital of Outer Mongolia, and published in the 
official Soviet press, claimed that the ultimatum 
was contained in a note handed to the Mongolian 
members of the commission on June 4 by the For- 
eign Minister of “Manchoukuo” and high Jap- 
anese army officers. The Japanese were said to 
have demanded the right of permanent residence 
for military observers in Outer Mongolia, the 
right for them to move about freely, and permis- 
sion to run telegraph lines into Mongolia to facili- 
tate contact with Manchuria. Unless these de- 
mands were met, Japan threatened to demilitarize 
eastern Mongolia. The communiqué also declared: 
“Recent events prove that Manchoukuo, with the 
Japanese army’s support, wishes to avoid peace- 
ful settlement of border incidents and to prepare 
the way for further occupation of our territory.” 
While recognizing the seriousness of the issue, 
which closely affects the U.S.S.R.’s position in 
Outer Mongolia, Soviet officials withheld comment 
pending further developments. 

T. A. BISSON 
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